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which no man could affirm." They also put imaginary
speeches into the mouths of kings and captains. The
very names which the Greeks and Romans, *' the authors
of most of our sciences," gave to poets, show the estima-
tion in which they held them. The .Rowans called the
poet vates, or prophet; the (keeks 7rcw/T>)s', or maker, a
word, by the way, which coincides with English custom.
What can be higher in the scale of human understand-
ing than this faculty of 'imkintj'J Hidney enlarges upon
its significance, following a lino of thought which TUHHO
summed up in one memorable sentence: u There is no
Creator but God and the Poet,"

He now advances a definition, which in substantially
the same as Aristotle's : " Poesy is an art of imitation ;
that is to say, a representing, counterfeiting, or figuring
forth: to speak metaphorically, a speaking picture; with
this end to teach and delight." Of poetn there have been
three general kinds: first, " they that did imitate the in-
conceivable . excellences of God ;" secondly, " they that
deal with matter philosophical, either moral or natural
or astronomical or historical;" thirdly, " right poets . , .
which most properly do imitate, to teach and delight;
and to imitate, borrow nothing of what IB, hath boon, or
shall be; but range only, reined with learned discretion,
into the divine consideration of what may bo and should
be." The preference given to tho third kind of poote
may be thus explained: Tho first group are limited to
setting forth fixed theological conceptions; the second
have their material supplied them by tho sciences; but
the third are the makers and creators of ideals for warn-
ing and example.

Poets may also be classified according to tho severalyear. I never had since the
